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Does it Require Spectacular Results? 


HE United States is pre-eminent in the art of publicity. The 
art of advertising at no time in the world’s history has 
reached the prominence attained in our own country. 
Every known ability and method and scientific means 
have been enrolled in publicity’s cause. Miles of electric 

Ko illuminated, glittering signs and thousands of miles of 
billboards burden our streets and highways: ::and these ever-increasing 
competing attention means have resulted in spectacular forms o* frenzied 
art :::a form of ‘‘yellow’”’ art. 





It is natural but discouraging that the art student growing in these 
influences thinks only in terms of spectacular art. Art galleries and 
exhibitions are commencing to imitate publicity spaces. Publicity agents 
are commencing to decry the negative results of competitive spectacular 
highway publicity. Professional and school art exhibitions will suffer 
likewise unless saner conditions are followed, and intense colors and 
queer compositions as spectacular attractions are avoided. 


Where are the American artists who are content to portray the beauty of 
the blossom branch or the subdued light of the twilight? Everywhere in 
Europe one finds the careful drawings and color studies of the artist who 
believes in good preparation today for a fuller realization tomorrow. 


Our students today begrudge working out the same art problem twice. 
The art teacher hesitates presenting last year’s project to the incoming 
class. Art courses are becoming only a series of hurdles over which the 
student expects achievement though half the hurdles are not achieved: :: 
we have a restless art condition. 


Art education to become respected must become less frivolous. Art 
education to secure a dignified position among the curriculums of our 
schools must recognize and follow the fundamentals of any great science, 
even though it may follow new avenues of research and new thought. 
And above all, spectacular results, attraction through frenzied forms, 
blatant colors and grotesque presentations must go if art in the schools 
is to continue toward complete acceptance. 


Pedro J. Lemos 
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How to Select Pictures for School and Home 


LEON LOYAL WINSLOW 


Supervisor, Art Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


INCE both the school and the home 
are decidedly lacking in the element 
of color it follows that only pictures 
which are in color should be chosen for 
They should 
be strong in color harmony and should 


the purpose of decoration. 


also present sufficient contrast to carry. 
The forms depicted should be repre- 
sented with sufficient accuracy to be 


clearly intelligible to all. In composi- 
tion the pictures should show careful 
balance of areas and rhythmic arrange- 
The final test of a pic- 
ture’s artistic value lies in the emotional 


ment of lines. 


aesthetic impression which it creates in 
the observer. It should appear to be 
satisfactory and adequate. 

The matter of selecting pictures for 
the home and for the school is therefore 
more important and less difficult than 
most people would think. It is a prob- 
lem the successful solving of which will 
require nevertheless a thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles underlying practi- 
cal and artistic arrangement. 
Pictures should be considered from a 
number of standpoints all of which will 
have direct bearing on the problem of 


choice 


selection. They should be considered as 


value as works of art and 


decorations, 


to their 
and as to subject and 
suitability in certain rooms. 
Comparatively few homes and schools 
are financially able to afford original 
paintings for the walls but all can afford 


good colored reproductions of the paint- 
ings in the form of halftones or other 
prints. 
These are better than the “hand colored”’ 


mechanically produced color 
prints which are usually less permanent 
and invariably less accurate in hue, value 
They 


are also superior in their representation 


and chroma or intensity of color. 


of atmosphere and texture. 

Pictures should be decorations pri- 
marily and they may be illustrations. 
Since the walls are flat in appearance the 
pictures which are reproductions of wall 
decorations often are best, pictures 
which do not have too great contrasts in 
value but which may have considerable 
contrast in hue and chroma. If a pic- 
ture is to be chosen for a vertical wall 
space, it should be a vertical picture; if 
for a horizontal wall 


chosen space it 


should be horizontal. ‘The proportions 
of the picture should approximate the 
proportions of the wall space for which 
the picture is chosen. 

Pictures should have subject matter 
of the right sort. They should often 
open vistas of idealism, visions of beauty 
not actually present in real life; they 
should supply what is lacking in real life 
experience. Consequently landscapes, 
and portraits of people of other lands and 
of other times are sometimes more ap- 
propriate than the modern or local sub- 
Pictures of the proper kind will 
have marked educational value in de- 


ject. 
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veloping proper ideals and proper atti- 
tudes. But no picture is sufficient unto 
itself. Those who observe pictures must 
be taught now to interpret their mean- 
ing and how to appreciate their beauty. 
The masterpieces of the early painters 
are not the only good pictures to be ob- 
tained. Many fine illustrations in the 
magazines and lithographic reproduc- 
tions of the works of modern painters 
No 


picture should be chosen solely for the 


offer fine examples of decoration. 
subject. Unless it has merit of beauty 
for its own sake, it should never be hung 
as a permanent decoration. Pictures 
with fine detail are seldom suitable for 
wall decoration. Therefore, etchings are 
not good. 

Various rooms in the home and in the 
school demand different kinds of sub- 
jects for their pictorial decoration. 
Large pictures are best for large rooms 
with large wall spaces; small pictures, for 
small rooms. Pictures of food are not 
even appropriate for the dining room. 
Children are for the most part interested 
It is 


not always necessary to ‘“‘decorate”’ a 


in subjects that interest adults. 


child’s room with pictures of dogs and 
cats. Although the interest factor is of 
considerable importance it is not nearly 
as important as is the decorative factor. 
Pictures should emphasize the shape of 
They 


should always be framed simply and 


the wall space and its flatness. 


appropriately and are best placed flat 
against the wall without appearing to be 
hung or suspended from anything. 


—_ 
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CoLor Prints SUGGESTED 
Abbey—The Holy Grail Series 
Alma-Tadema—Reading from Homer 
Breton—The Song of the Lark 
Burne-Jones—The Golden Stairs 
Bonheur—The Horse Fair 
Corot—Souvenir de Morte Fontaine 
Chardin—The Admonition 
Corot—Dance of the Nymphs 
Corot—Castle Gondolpho 
Corot—Spring 
Chavannes—Scenes from the life of St. 

Genevieve 
Gainsborough—The Blue Boy 
Hals—The Laughing Cavalier 
Hoppner—The Sackville Children 
Hitchcock—Epitome of Holland 
Hitcheock—A Holland Morning 
Hobbema—Avenue of Trees 
Innes—Peace and Plenty 
Millais—The Boyhood of Raleigh 
Melcher—Mother and Child 
MacEwan—With Grandma 
Millet—The Angelus 
Parrish—The Garden of Opportunity 
Parrish—The Dinkey Bird 
Raphael—Sistine Madonna 
Raphael—Madonna della Sedia 
Rubens—The Painter’s Sons 
Raeburn—A Boy with a Rabbit 
The Age of Innocence 
Miss Bowles 
Lady Gertrude Fitzpatrick 
Mrs. Richard Hare with her Sons 
Viscount Althrop 
Lady Hamilton with a Goat 


Reynolds 
Reynolds 
Reynolds 
Reynolds 

teynolds 


Rommey 


Sully—The Torn Hat 

Stuart—George Washington 
Tyron—Before Sunrise, June 
Thayer—Caritas 

Turner—Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus 
Vandyke—Maria Louisa de Tassia 


Volk—Abraham Lincoln 
Vecchio—Saint Barbara 
Whistler—Mother 
Whistler—Little Rose 

Wyant— Early Spring 
Yoshida—Memories of Japan 
Zugel—Oxen Fording a Stream 
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The True Nature of Mural Painting 


RAY BOYNTON 
Oakland, California 


URAL painting, as it has been car- Clive Bell, surveying the contours of 

ried on for a long time and as it western art, describes the 19th century 
is practiced generally today, has ceased as a swamp with now and then a hillock 
to have any vital relation to the wall protruding above the surrounding dead 
or to architecture in general, largely, I level of mediocrity. Its smug assump- 
think, because so little of itisdoneonthe tion of progress discarded the fresco as 
wall. Being done always in the seclu- clumsy, and working from the scaffold 
sion of the studio, it has lost the intui- as drudgery in favor of what was con- 
tion of the wall and its discipline of sidered to be a more enlightened method. 
scale and color. This discipline of the Its dull worship of fact gave us the 
wall—creating in place and within the spectacle of Benjamin Constant consult- 
proper limitations of material and _ ing astronomers in order to paint a night 
method—is perhaps the most vital sky with due regard to hour and 
single factor in great mural design. season—moon and constellation in their 
Without these real limitations it has proper places. It also gave us the 
become simply the large easel picture heavenly twins, Anatomy and Perspec- 
pasted on the wall, generally a bit tive, not simply asa part of the language 
stilted and mannered and self-conscious, of movement and scale in design, but as 
or else with limitations imposed on it the whole revealed word of God, the 
] that are so arbitrary and foreign that alpha and omega of drawing. It gave 
they are meaningless. The shallow’ us the worst realism in history, so bad 
worship of sunlight in landscape, the that we have hardly yet recovered 
doctrinaire ideas of “true” color that sanity on the subject. One is still 
deny the validity of the earth colors with expected to apologize for realism, even 
their somber magnificence of reds and in a generation that worships at the 
browns, the banal tricks of oil painting, shrine of Giotto. The phrase “you 
have left us stammering before the wall, must forget most of this after you learn 
repeating shopworn theatrical common- _ it,” conveys a most damning accusation 
places, making empty gestures for de- of futility. 
sign, helpless with gold, not knowing the This confusion of means and end in 
difference between enrichment and dis- art is our constant nemesis. Method 
play without even the language of a awcepted as a discipline leads to control 
design that has monumental dignity of of rhythm and substance which perhaps 
the authority of true decoration. If defines technique in art, but which is a 
any true monumental style is ever vastly different thing from the acad- 
evolved in this country it will have to be emician’s worship of anatomy and per- 
evolved on the wall, as it has been in’ spective. Giotto and the Gothic bar- 
every other instance. barians survive somehow without bene- 
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MURAL PAINTINGS FOULKNER 











THREE OF A SET OF MURAL PAINTINGS BY BARRY FOULKNER WHOSE DECORATIONS, SUGGESTED 
BY THE WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON IRVING, ADORN THE SCHOOL OF THAT NAME IN NEW YORK CITY 
FROM ‘“‘THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW,” MARCH, 1925 
The School Arts Magazine, May 1929 
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GARRETT MURAL PANELS 











THE UPPER MURAL PAINTING IS ONE OF A SERIES PAINTED FOR CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY STUDENTS 
OF THE CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE. THE LOWER MURAL IS A DECORATIVE PANEL BY EDMUND GARRET 


The School Arts Magazine, May 1929 
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BOYNTON 





fit of clergy, but the morbid intensity of 
Botticelli, the baffling perfection of 
Leonardo, the turbulence of Michel- 
angelo, are all reduced to—anatomy 
and perspective. 

Oil painting, the easel picture has 
been an art without discipline for a 
hundred and fifty years. The authority 
of the Renaissance was dead and the 
rubbish was swept away by the French 
Revolution. It was so dead that only 
its tail-enders understood, its 
Caracci and its Thiepolos. The tradi- 
tions of oil painting since the beginning 
of the 19th century have been made 
from hand to mouth, and there has been 
no rigid discipline of craft to stabilize 
them. You painted with medium or 
without, with a brush or with a palette 
knife, with lumps of paint or with the 
thinnest film, covering the canvas or 


were 


leaving bare patches, according to the 
fashion or your mood. You composed 
this that 

rules of composition. 
shiped realism and produced impres- 
sionism; it made a fetish of anatomy and 


way or way according to 


The century wor- 


perspective and produced Cezanne; it 
exalted representation and produced the 
Blue Four; it worshipped order and 
produced True, it produced 
some important painting, splendid lyri- 
cal masterpieces and one first-rate 
mural painter, but no tradition worthy 
of the name and contrary to popular 
legend no schools—only individuals. In 
spite of all the ardor that launched im- 
pressionism, Monet long outlived it. 


chaos. 


Its great contribution to painting was to 
sink the ship and let who could swim 
survive. 

It is not surprising that this anarchy 
produced no monumental style and only 
one mural painter who knew what a wall 


was and approached it with some degree 
of reverence. Whistler, in a dilletante 
way, discovered it while he was dallying 
with the “‘ Peacock Room” in Leyland’s 
house and might have given us some- 
thing had he been in a different period, 
or anywhere but in England. Brang- 
wyn has always regarded the wall as a 
large place where he could display his 
bald facility, often as an obstacle in 
which to make a window. Puvis de 
Chavannes restored to the Mural paint- 
ing something of the dignity of monu- 
mental design. The great tragedy was 
that he died before he could carry out 
experiments he planned to undertake in 
fresco. 

The easel picture achieved its inde- 
pendence in the 19th century and carved 
out its own destiny. It is an intimate 
revelation with no organic necessity in 
and nothing which 
imposes a formal order on its design 
other than its mood and content. Its 
whole history is an escape from imposed 
restraints. Decorative quality is not 
fundamental to its aims and is even 
sometimes held in question. Too many 
complexities of mood enter into its 
makeup, and too great elasticity of 
method for it to generate any great 
formal design of large scale. The effect 
of this upon mural painting has been 
disastrous. The poster swaggers on the 
wall masquerading as decoration, flat 
and tasteless. 

The decorative problem is always 
real on the wall. All that speaks with 
final authority on it is sound design 
spacing and movement—rhythm. The 
wall exists in its own right and is not to 
Its formal order 


its size or shape 


be ignored or violated. 
is established and its size and shape are 
organic. Its problem is enrichment, the 
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softening of rigidity, nobility of spacing, 
the heightened reality of its presence. 
Content must submit to established 
formal order. All this is not readily 
achieved at a distance. It has rarely 
been achieved anywhere but in imme- 
diate contact with the wall. The dis- 
cipline of the wall is an experience not 
discovered in easel painting. 

And yet, that madness, “modern 
art,”’ starting with the easel picture 
which has turned such acid criticism on 
the barren fact-painting of the academic 
tradition, with omniverous eclecticism 
has gone to school to all the art of the 
world and found more than a grain of 
wisdom. It has approached without 
condescension the art of savages and of 
civilization of other than our own, and 
so has learned something from them. 
It may have contributed little that is 
new to design, but it has become 
thoroughly conscious of its importance. 
Full of fads and modes of the moment, it 
has yet begun to evolve some ideas of 
discipline. It is ripe for every experi- 
ence and ready to experiment in all 
materials. When it has essayed the 
wall it has been willing to approach it as 
an experience. 

In art there is a fundamental dis- 


cipline established in meeting one’s 
materials on a plane of equality, in sub- 
mitting with some degree of humility to 
their limits in order to discover their 
possibilities. It leads to power where 
an attitude of arrogance leads to frustra- 
tion. One learns the profound truths of 
art from materials. It is the basis of 
all sound craftsmanship and all great 
design. It is the secret of the high 
perfection of medieval stained glass and 
carving, and it also explains the deg- 
radation of these in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. I think it explains, more 
than any other thing, the decay of 
mural painting in our time. 

Intimate contact with the wall and 
its materials, the sobering influence of 
their limitations, these are experiences 
that may not be arrived at vicariously, 
as studio decoration attempts to arrive 
atthem. In fresco, the definite range of 
color, the limit of time in which an area 
must be completely finished, these are 
limitations that are real. They impose 
economies and austerities of design that 
are the essence of style. This is the dis- 
cipline of the wall which we have lost, 
the thing that must be experienced again 
if we are to recover a true language of 
decoration on the wall. 








MURAL PANEL FOR THE AUDITORIUM OF COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASSACHU- 
SETTS, EXECUTED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. FRANK J. DARRAH, TEACHER OF DRAWING 
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DECORATIVE PROVERB IN INK AND TEMPERA 
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CHINESE PROVERB USING A DECORATIVE PEN OUTLINE COMBINED WITH A FEW TONES IN GRAY TEMPERA 
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What is Art? 


RUTH BROWNE MacFARLAND 
Chicago, Illinois 


NE sometimes wonders about the 
Is it 
plunging headlong into a maelstrom of 
Our leisure hours have 


trend of modern civilization. 


commercialism? 
been enormously increased by the ad- 
vent of machinery. This is particularly 
The culture of all the 
ages is within easy access as never before. 


so in America. 


In spite of all this, art, the most stimu- 
lating and beautiful outlet for super- 
fluous energy, the most spiritual element 
in life has fallen into comparative ob- 
scurity as contrasted with the flourishing 
condition of the arts in the Greek age, 
the Gothic period, and the Renaissance. 

Americans are a nation of idealists, 
but their supreme aim appears to be to 
make a living. ‘Their desires are largely 


material or sensational, almost never 


purely artistic. They overflow with 
civic pride which finds expression in 
over-decorated movie palaces, enormous 
hotels, and some few really beautiful 
buildings designed primarily to excel 
those of the neighboring towns or cities. 
Although there are opera companies and 
symphony orchestras, and the great 
literature of all time may be obtained 
at the public libraries, yet these attrac- 
tions are unsung and unhonored in the 
great jazz age and the reign of “best 
sellers.” 

Perhaps we do not understand the 
nature of the art impulse and how deep- 
rooted it isin the human race. This 
dynamic force is lying dormant today. 
But what power it has for happiness! 

It is said that every man, at some 


Most of us 
derive an artistic satisfaction from writ- 


time in his life, is an artist. 


ing a beautiful letter, planning a de- 
difficult 
The man who lays out 


lectable meal, or executing a 
“shot” in golf. 
an attractive garden is expressing his 
artistic impulse, as well as the woman 
who plans a simple but chic costume. 
Some of us find an emotional outlet in 
writing poems which never find their 
way to the daylight; others in scratching 
up the calendar pad while conversing 
over the telephone. Because of the 
extreme specialization of modern civi- 
lization, however, we repress most of 
our creative artistic desires and merely 
enjoy the work of the “specialist’’ 
artists. 

To understand the nature of the 
aesthetic impulse and the importance 
of art in a well-rounded life, we must 
glance backward to the ages before man 
became civilized, to the stone age man 
who had a limited mentality and whose 
life was a constant struggle to wrest from 
a hostile nature the necessities of life. 
Thousands of prehistoric relics, cleverly 
household 


ornamented and 


utensils, decorated combs, carved bones 


weapons 


and objects of magical significance, as 
well as ancient mural decorations scat- 
tered throughout the caves of Europe, 
all prove the inherent need of aesthetic 
expression. 

Since art the 
emotions, let us review what psycholo- 


is an expression of 


gists have discovered about our emo- 


tional reactions. They say that the 
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underlying principle is this: an excited 
nervous system will immediately react 
so as to acquire more sensation under 
favorable conditions and less under 
painful. Thus primitive man shouted 
with joy, capered delightedly, and 
clapped his hands when he was pleased. 
These reactions were not only pleasur- 
able in themselves; they increased the 
existing pleasure. On the other hand, 
“writhings in agony”’ or groans emitted 
by persons in extreme pain are more or 
less involuntary reactions intended to 
relieve pain, but usually resulting in 
merely temporarily distracting attention 
from it. This instinct to express over- 
mastering emotional feeling is deep 
rooted and imperious. It is an instinct 
to which we give little thought; yet it is 
the source of the most beautiful and 
most spiritual part of life, an unquench- 
able fire that has lighted the altar of art 
from the beginning of time. 

The direct relationship between emo- 
tional feeling and aesthetic creation is 
most obvious in a primitive society. 
There is no more fascinating pastime 
than watching in retrospect the budding 
and flowering of the various arts back 
there in the dim light of antiquity. 
Probably the art of dancing was the first 
to attain a high degree of development. 
The stone age savage, upon returning to 
his campfire after a successful fight or 
hunt, capered and shouted with glee 
much as a child does today. His pent-up 
emotional energy needed some outlet. 
Then other members of the tribe joined 
in, and the general excitement waxed 
greater as the emotional feeling spread 
to more and more members of the tribe. 
Soon the various jerks and leapings took 
on a certain rhythm, since man is so 
made that his actions repeated again and 


53% 


again, naturally fall into regular beat. 
This secret is in our blood, for our cir- 
culation moves regularly in rhythm with 
our pulse beats, and in our sleep our 
breath comes and goes in tranquil waves. 
By virtue of this rhythm, man’s impul- 
sive caperings became a rudimentary 
form of dancing, for that is the essence 
of art, emotional feeling expressed in 
rhythm. 

The primitive dance was frequently 
accompanied by a very rudimentary 
form of group chanting, usually by the 
dancers, and a beating of sticks and 
clapping of hands to accent the rhythm 
by the onlookers. In the course of time 
the stone age men reached the point 
where their meaningless shouts and 
grunts that accompanied the dancing 
gave way to descriptive words and 
phrases about the recent battles or hunts. 
Often the refrain was taken up by all the 
savages present, which was nothing more 
than the constant repetition of one sen- 
tence or word. A song of the Veddah’s, 
a primitive people of Ceylon, has been 
recorded by Wundt, and illustrates the 
form of rhymeless song common to 
savage peoples. The “kra’’ of the song 
is a certain kind of monkey common in 
the forests of Malacca. 

He runs along the branches, the kra, 
He carries the fruit with him, the kra, 
He runs to and fro, the kra. 


Over the living bamboo, the kra, 
Over the dead bamboo, the kra, etc. 


A twentieth century onlooker, could 
he have been present, would scarcely 
have recognized in these fantastic cere- 
monies the ancestors of our modern 
songs and orchestras. 

The development of the arts of de- 
lineation and sculpture was closely inter- 
related. Probably the savage, in re- 
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sponse to a vague desire for emotional 
expression, scratched lines or figures on 
pieces of wood or stone. Deriving not a 
little pleasure from the repeated move- 
ments of his hand in tracing these 
marks, and perhaps a little astonished by 
a vague likeness between the results of 
his random efforts and some object in 
nature, he reproduced these figures again 
and again until they became conven- 
tionalized symbols to which magical 
meanings were attached. Thousands 
of relics have been found which dem- 
onstrate how the savage, in spite of the 
lack of mental stimulus and the purely 
physical plane of his existence, devoted 
much of his time to marking his weapons, 
household utensils and art objects, with 
these mysterious symbols. While many 
of the designs were doubtless purely 
decorative, a study of contemporary 
savages leads one to believe that others 
were intended to ward off diseases and 
calamities of various sorts. 

From the delineation of lines to 
carving in the round was but a step and 
some students believe that sculpture 
developed first, since reproducing an 
object in the flat is a more complicated 
process. Most of the stone age man’s 
artistic efforts were directed toward 
depicting the wild animals which were 
his greatest enemies, as well as main 
supply of food. This he did with great 
accuracy and artistic ability worthy of 
the greatest masters of all times. But 
like the artist of today, when he at- 
tempted to picture things with which he 
was only partly familiar, he failed 
miserably. His drawings and sculptures 
of vegetation, human beings in action 
and scenes requiring the use of per- 
spective, were crudely done. 

The art of painting was also well 







































known to early man. It was probably 
discovered by accident when someone 
chanced to rub a color-bearing substance 
against his body or weapon. The 
earliest paintings of which we have 
evidence are merely simple lines of 
color—red, black, or yellow. Later 
figures are slightly modeled in black or 
red. Finally, figures of uniform tint 
appear, crudely done at first, but cul- 
minating in the masterly polychromes 
seen on the walls of numerous caves in 
Europe. 

Wundt, in his study of the “Elements 
of Folk Psychology,”’ vividly describes 
the influences that led to the creation 
of the famous mural cave paintings. 
“Natural man, roaming at will through 
the forests, has neither time nor op- 
portunity to exercise his imagination 
except upon relatively small objects or 
upon the adornment of his own body. 
But the semi-darkness of the caves 
tends as do few other places to stimulate 
the reproduction imagination. Undis- 
turbed by external influences and with 
brightnesses and colors enhanced by the 
darkness, the memory images of things 
seen in the open, particularly those of 
the animals of the primeval forest, rise 
to consciousness and impel the lonely 
and unoccupied inhabitant to project 
them upon the wall. Such activity is 
favored by the fact that memory images 
are much more vivid in darkness and 
semi-darkness than in the light of day. 
Thus it was in the cave, the first dwell- 
ing-place of man, that the transition was 
made, perhaps for the first time, from 
the beginnings of a graphic art, serving 
the purposes of adornment or magic, to 
an art unfettered except by memory. 
It was an art of memory in a twofold 
sense: it patterned its objects after the 
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memory of things actually observed and 
it sought to preserve to memory that 
which it created.” 

The explanation of the rock paintings 
and engravings, described by Wundt, 
which are found in every part of the 
world, has never been settled. The 
decorations are usually hidden in dark, 
uninhabitable caves awk- 
ward to illuminate with modern means 
of light and well nigh impossible with 
the smoky torches of primitive times. 
Often the roofs of the caves are so low 
that the artist must have kneeled at 
work, or even have lain prostrate. 
That the decorated sections of the caves 
were not used as living quarters has 
been proved by the objects found in 
the stratified deposits. Apparently the 
artist came to the cave for the sole pur- 
pose of decorating the walls and roof 
and then left. 

The significant thing about primitive 
art is that it illustrates how naturally 
artistic activity expresses man’s emo- 
tional feelings. Because of the mech- 
anism of man’s body, long continued 
actions take on the rhythm of the 
individual, and the development of 
rhythm—art—in turn enhances and 
raises to a higher plane all sensation of 
the organism. A series of jerky move- 
ments are disturbing to mind and body. 
But organize the minto graceful, rhyth- 
mical motions, as in a classical dance, 
and we have a thing of beauty that 
stirs the soul. The compelling force of 
the artistic impulse, which exists within 
the man of the twentieth century as it 
did in the stone age savage, is evident 
from a reflection of our ancestor’s 
environment. Little better than an 
animal, his life varying between periods 
of plenty and times of starvation and 


recesses of 


pestilence, living in caves or trees, sur- 
rounded by endless forests where fero- 
lurked in the 
waiting for an opportunity to devour 


cious animals shadows 
him, yet this primitive being, because 
of an emotional impulse that could not 
be denied expression, created works 
of art with a masterly touch and under- 
standing envied by artists of more 
civilized generations. 

What has become of this art impulse 
today? Ours is an age of tremendous 
intellectual activity, scientific revela- 
tions, and great economic and industrial 
Nations are again con- 
tending for commercial supremacy. We 
what is here to- 
Old con- 
The 
radio, the aeroplane, and television have 
removed the limits imposed by time and 


development. 


live on shifting sands 
day may be gone tomorrow. 
ceptions are changed overnight. 


space. 

Yet we seldom pause to contemplate 
the beauties of the present era. We are 
concentrated upon self. We worship 
the god “ Power”’ and are amused by his 
handmaiden ‘“Sensationalism.”’ Our 
watchword is “‘Speed’’—the first man 
there wins the pot of gold. 

But are we really happy? There is so 
much that is splendid and fine in our 
modern age. By ignoring the artistic 
side of life, however, we are limiting our 
outlook upon life and passing by many 
rich and valuable experiences. We are, 
for the most part, cast in the same mould 
and make no effort to develop our in- 
dividualism by giving artistic expression 
to our emotions. We educate our 
children to develop their minds and to 
earn money, but thwart the development 
of their individual interests and their 
desire for the beautiful. Yet every child 
is born with an instinct for happiness. 
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In this practical age it is a fair ques- 
tion—what is the value of art? First of 
all, from the point of view of dollars and 
cents, its value is immense. A com- 
modity artistically made sells for more 
than one which is not. Plain cotton 
cloth does not bring the price that does 
the same cloth stamped with an artistic 
pattern. Chippendale furniture, for ex- 
ample, acquired its high value because 
of its beauty of design. Sometimes 
artistic ability is concentrated in certain 
centers of population and, as a market is 
created for its wares, the center becomes 
of great industrial and commercial 
importance. Delft pottery made Delft, 
Holland, a great manufacturing center. 
Paris has long attracted the wealth of 
other parts of the world because of the 
art of her dress designers. Wedgwood 
pottery brought gold to England, while 
in our own country, Trenton, N. J. be- 
‘ame the center of the pottery industry 
in America largely because of the ex- 
cellence of the workmanship. It is 
interesting to note that in two sections 
of Europe where pictorial art first at- 
tained great perfection, North Italy and 
Flanders, lace-making later developed, 
transforming these widely distant sec- 
tions into important centers of industry 
and commerce. Today we want quality 
and we are willing to pay for it. 

Secondly, to the professional, creative 
artist who forms a small but influential 
section of our population, art is his life. 
In his art, he has an opportunity for self- 
expression that is without parallel. He 
may retreat to his world of imagination 
and reverie, far above the crowd. 


There, after days or weeks of unceasing 
labor, moments of inspiration and hours 
of black despair, a striving with all the 
technique at his command, his ideal at 
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last shines forth from the canvas or in 
clay, or words, depending upon his 
medium—an ideal endowed with life; 
and the artist feels that he has obtained 
the utmost that life has to offer. 

Another value of art is in the restful 
yet exalted pleasure to be obtained by 
the contemplation and study of the 
works of the great masters. A true 
appreciation of art must be cultivated 
and it is well worth the effort. To the 
person with a fine sensitivity and culti- 
vated taste, an appreciation of art brings 
experiences that are beyond the realm 
of the average human being. That art 
also has a subtle, beneficial effect on 
character cannot be denied. 

Finally, art benefits the greatest num- 
ber of people as they use it in combining 
and arranging materials or objects al- 
ready made. The housewife who chooses 
the color of her walls, or selects her 
furniture is exercising her artistic ability. 
The man who arranges the books in his 
library so that they will be in perfect 
order is expressing his aesthetic instinct, 
for harmony and order are two attri- 
butes of artistic perfection. In this field 
of combining and arranging there is vast 
scope for people to break away from the 
standardization that has enveloped the 
mass of Americans. Art is, after all, an 
expression of individuality in the form 
of beauty of line, color, or sound. A 
beautiful voice, distinction of carriage, a 
harmonious home to live in, not to men- 
tion depth of character which comes 
from sincerity and harmony of oneself 
with others—these are qualities that lift 
one from the ordinary chemical state of 
existence to a life that may be immortal. 

A scholar defined art as “the mani- 
festation of human emotion externally 
interpreted by expressive arrangement 
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of line, form or color, or by a series of 
gestures, sounds, or words, governed by 
particular rhythmical In 
simple words, art is reality seen through 


cadences. ”’ 
rose-colored glasses. It is life covered 
with magic dew that glistens in the sun. 
When we enter the world of art 
leave behind the drab and the dreary 


we 


and straining our unaccustomed eyes 


ahead, we make out gossamer sunsets in 
the distance, more golden and brighter 
than any upon earth; we see magic blue 
rivers winding through sweet-smelling 
as we have dreamed 
The nights are lighted by a 
million golden points that float on a 
Heaven 


meadows such 


about. 


black sea as deep as eternity. 
itself is an artistic conception. 
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Designing Fairy Trees 


MARGARET E. PETERS 
Director of Art, Central Junior High School, New Rochelle, New York 


HE enchanted tree in the fairy 

garden! What food for the imagi- 
nation! This was the suggested title to 
the problem given by Miss Isabelle 
Whitmore and the writer to the pupils 
of the eighth grade in Central Junior 
High School of New Rochelle, New 
York. It brought forth countless ideas 
and imaginative designs, when the need 
for a new problem in nature design was 
felt. 

After having studied leaves in a 
naturalistic and decorative way, the 
pupils thought it might be interesting to 
use their designs, with what they knew 
of good spacing, rhythm, and so on, to 
illustrate a definite thought or title. 
When the “Fairy Garden” was sug- 
gested, charcoal began to fly. Titles 
expressing emotion such as “ Anticipa- 


tion,”’ “Sorrow,” and “Jollity’’ were 
very popular, but enchanted trees 
valled “The Watchman,” ‘ Laughing 








Death,” and “The Wireless” were very 
successful. 

With constant thought to good ar- 
rangement and suitability to the title, 
each eighth-grader created an enchanted 
tree. The designs were carried out 
with charcoal on paper about twelve by 
eighteen inches. Even the least skillful 
pupils created designs delightful in 
originality and imaginative quality. 
The illustration shows some of our most 
“enchanting trees.”” Among our fav- 
orites are ‘‘Pride,”’’ ‘‘The Seamstress’s 
Dream” with its foliage of hooks and 
eyes, and “Curiosity” with its funny 
pop-eyed leaves. 

Any of the designs would make 
effective batik or crayon wall panels 
should time allow. When springtime 
comes and everyone thinks of gardens, 
trees and flowers, suggest enchanted 
trees to your pupils and watch the 
countless ideas spring from the charcoal. 
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Flower Basket Designs 


HELEN HICKS, Art Teacher; MARION REED, Art Supervisor 
Public Schools, Omaha, Nebraska 


ERHAPS the most perplexing prob- 

lem that confronts the supervisor 
and teacher of art is to find a problem in 
applied design that is attractive and yet 
costs so little that it is within the means 
of every child in the art classes. Also 
what type of thing can all children 
make that will find a waiting niche in 
every home? Particularly is this true at 
Christmas time. 

Back of the eager faces waiting for you 
to unfold your delightful plans for gift 
making for May Day or Mothers’ Day, 
there are so many kinds of homes, some 
not more than one shabby room! It isa 
challenging opportunity and many art 
teachers all over the land are meeting it 
gallantly every holiday season. 

The accompanying illustration of 
flower basket pictures made by seventh 
grade pupils proved such an unusually 
happy and inexpensive solution in the 
Omaha, Neb., public schools that a few 


details may be of interest to others. The 
design problem, of course, was the ar- 
rangement of a basket of flowers done in 
colored cut paper and mounted on a 
background of black construction paper 
534 by 534 inches. This was then pasted 
on heavy cream cardboard 9 x 9 inches 
and framed with a piece of 9 x 9-inch 
glass bound with a narrow band of black 
construction paper. A hanger pasted at 
the back made it complete and ready to 
hang on the wall at home. The total 
cost was seven cents, two cents for card- 
board, four cents for glass, one cent for 
the hanger. The colored paper was 
furnished as part of the regular school 
supplies. Boys and girls alike took the 
keenest pleasure in making these gay 
little pictures; the idea of framing them 
lent a special charm to the children and 
according to enthusiastic reports, they 
made a lovely spot of color on the wall at 
home. 


A New Use for Decorative Envelope Linings 


ETHEL B. THORNBURG 


Art Supervisor, Frankfort, Indiana 


| SUPPOSE someone will say, “Hot 
dish mats again!’’ Well, why not take 
an old problem which has proved prac- 
tical and dress it up until it is attractive 
again and quite modern? 

Christmas card envelopes and hot- 
dish mats! Doesn’t that sound inter- 
esting? It certainly was to the high 
school girls here; all I did was to make 
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one for a sample and it was contagious. 
They made them by singles and by 
sets to give to their friends, aunts, 
and cousins; and the friends, aunts and 
cousins have nearly all asked to have 
more made to give to friends of theirs. 
This is a Mothers’ Day gift suggestion, 
too. 


If you want a new idea for a bazaar, 
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let me recommend this problem and you 
will have a popular article, even though 
you do not have the epidemic we did. 

First we collected the colored lining 
papers from envelopes. Christmas card 
envelopes proved an abundant source. 
These papers were sorted into piles of 
similar weight, as the thick and thin 
papers do not work well together. Then 
we sorted again, and grouped harmoni- 
ous color combinations. We decided on 
the dominant color scheme for each 
group, and the colors for the paper with 
which to cover the mat. 

Then we drew a six-inch square for a 
pattern. A dot was placed on the 
edges 114 inches from each corner, so 
that connecting with lines across the 
corners made an octagonal pattern 
having four long and four shorter sides. 
This shape is better than square, there 
being less danger of breaking the corners. 

The mat foundation was cut out of 
ordinary wall board or beaver board. 
If the squares are cut with a straight 
saw, coping saw will remove the 
corner pieces. After sandpapering fairly 
smooth on the edges, it was covered. 
The paper should be cut about an inch 
larger all around than the mat. Cover 
one side of the wall board piece with 
paste and paste onto the paper. Then 
liberally apply paste along the edges 
of the cardboard and paste the edges of 
the paper over onto the back of the wall 
board part of the mat. It will fold over 
better if the long edges are pasted first. 
The back was then covered with heavy 
dark paper, cut 14-inch less all around 
than the mat. Felt may be used instead. 

Next the paper pattern had a border 
drawn on it, by lines %-inch in from 
the edges—¢-inch in from this, another 
line, leaving a center 434 inches across. 


This space provided an excellent prob- 
lem in space division. The spaces need 
to be well balanced with a center of 
interest. 

If the mats were made in sets with a 
long mat, a pattern was made 6 by 9 
inches and drawn to match the smaller 
mats. 

When the design was satisfactory, it 
was traced twice on manila paper. The 
second tracing had the outer lines also 
traced underneath. This is easily done 
by turning a piece of carbon paper up- 
side down so it will mark the under side 
of the paper when lines are traced on top. 

The colored papers were then laid 
overlapping, to approximate the desired 
locations on the finished product, and 
numbered to correspond with numbers 
put on the traced papers. Then the 
first tracing was cut up and used for 
patterns in cutting the colored pieces, 
which were then pasted onto the second 
traced paper. We found it wise to begin 
pasting with those near the center and 
work toward the edges, as some lining 
papers stretch when moistened with 
paste and make the edges uneven. 
When all pieces were pasted in place, the 
correct size of this designed piece is 
cut out using the lines traced on the 
under side of the paper. 

A piece of paper of the desired color 
to emphasize the color combination was 
then pasted under the finished decora- 
tion of the mat and trimmed until it 
made a Yinch border for it. Then 
this was pasted onto the covered piece 
of wall board. 

After allowing the paste used in con- 
struction time to dry, we shellacked the 
(If felt be used on bottom, 
Be sure to use white, 
The entire mat 


entire mat. 
shellac around it.) 
not colored, shellac. 
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INK PLANS AND A_ FINISHED 
ENVELOPE LININGS. ETHEL B. THORNBURG, FRANKFORT, INDIANA 


may be shellacked at one time by coating 
the bottom first, then sticking four 
straight pins near the corners and deep 
enough so they may be used as legs 
under the mat while the sides are being 
shellacked and drying. We used one 
coat of shellac and two of Valspar so as 
to make the mat heat and moisture proof. 

Panels for paper baskets or screen 





TILE USING DECORATIVE 


decorations may be made of these 
materials also. But it was the ‘Hot 
dish mat” in modern dress which the 
class thoroughly approved, not only for 
its inexpensiveness (about five cents 
each for the small mats), but for the 
opportunity of choosing space arrange- 
ments and color combinations, and an 
attractive finished product. 
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A GROUP OF PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING DIFFERENT PICTURE COMPOSITIONS OF THE SAME 
SUBJECT, SUGGESTING AN INTERESTING SCHOOL ART PROBLEM. BY BEULA M. WADSWORTH 
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SILHOUETTE PICTURES FROM A GERMAN BOOKLET. THIS PAGE AND THE OPPOSITE PAGE ARE GOOD 
SUGGESTIONS FOR ILLUSTRATION METHODS, PICTURE PANELS, AND SUGGEST A STYLE FOR SCHOOL 
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Framing and Hanging Pictures 


ALICE A. TOLTON 
Supervisor of Art, Guelph Public Schools, Guelph, Ontario 


if IS interesting in our considération of 
came a factor in the decoration and 
furnishings of a Up to the 
time of the Renaissance, pictures were 
planned for a definite space, either in a 
church, public building or a room, and 
were painted on that space or pan- 
elled on the wall, and the moulding 
around them served to mark off the 
The use of gold 


pictures to know how they first be- 


room. 


picture from the wall. 
in the ceiling decoration necessitated its 
repetition on the walls; so the mouldings 
were gilded, and from this gradually 
arose the gold frames that are in such 
general use for framing pictures today. 
Artists in the Renaissance period were 
often wood carvers as well and lavished 
much care and skill on the making of 
frames, but with modern methods of 
making frames the wood carvers’ art is 
lost and few are the artists with skill 
enough to frame a picture perfectly. 

The two great principles which guided 
the ancient frame makers in their work 
were suitability to the picture and 
harmony with the surroundings. Ap- 
propriateness for the room in which the 
picture is to be hung is one of the first 
requirements and with this, size and 
position in the room must also be con- 
sidered. Sometimes a picture is so 
important that it supplies the dominant 
color note for the room, and in this case 
is given the position of honor, hung first, 
all the 


planned around it. Unless this is the 


and the furnishings of room 


case, or the pictures are to be panelled 
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in as part of the wall decoration, it is 
better to furnish the room first and the 
character of the room will suggest the 
proper pictures. 

Pictures should be chosen for their 
artistic value, of their 
decorative value, rather than because 
of the appeal they make to the pur- 
Unless the walls are designed 
as a background no pictures should be 


or because 


chaser. 


hung on them. 

prints of good pictures are 
obtainable at such moderate cost that it 
is possible to bring masterpieces into 
Many good water colors 


Good 


every home. 
which are often gay and charming are 
Oil paint- 
ings, prints, decorative flower paintings, 
and portraits are all suitable for living 
Etch- 
ings and engravings, because of value 
contrast, give a strong accent and are 
good in a man’s room ora hall. They 
attract the eye quickly and spoil the 
effect of oils or water colors so should be 
hung in a room by themselves. Old 
costume prints make attractive groups 
Family 
used 


often reasonably priced also. 


rooms, dining rooms, and halls. 


€ 
< 


for a bedroom or a boudoir. 
not be 
living rooms, but are suitable for one’s 


photographs should in 
own private rooms. 

The principles used in choosing one’s 
dress may well be applied to the framing 
of pictures. It would be absurd to put 
a dainty little water color into a heavy 
bright gold frame. In olden times many 
artists designed the frames for their own 


pictures, but this admirable custom is 
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a thing of the past, and the matter of 
frames is left to a framer who has various 
kinds of mouldings in which he dresses 
all pictures in much the same way. 

Bright gold frames are no longer 
considered good taste, but dull gold ones 
are in general use. Oil paintings usually 
look best in dull gilt frames and the 
weight of the frame must balance the 
weight of the picture. Glass is not used 
except on a picture of great value, but 
it must be used on water colors or prints, 
which are done on paper, for the sake of 
cleanliness and protection. Oil paint- 
ings are framed without mats. Etchings 
and engravings have their margins left 
on, and look well with a narrow black 
frame or black with a line of gold on the 
inside. Small color prints and original 
drawings often have mats, tinted in gray, 
blue, ivory or tan, and are framed with a 
narrow gilt moulding or if they are 
strong enough in color, mats of black 
and frames of gilt or of gold and black. 
Japanese prints look well framed in red 
lacquer, or green, or blue, depending on 
the room in which they are to be hung. 
Colored frames are growing in fame 
because they seem most suitable for 
pictures by modern colorists. 

If a number of small pictures are hung 
to form a group they should be framed 
alike or almost alike. For larger pic- 
tures, used in one room, more variety 
may be used. Some pictures need deep 
frames to give them a better effect of 


perspective, while some look better in 
flat frames. Some need delicate narrow 
frames while others look best in strong 
dark frames. 

To hang pictures properly they should 
be about on the level of the eye, or if 
they are to hang over certain pieces of 
furniture they must be arranged to form 
a pleasing composition with the lines of 
the furniture. They should be hung 
where they can be seen and enjoyed. <A 
picture should be hung flat and parallel 
with the wall, using two screw-eyes, two 
wires, and two picture hooks. The 
screw-eyes are put in the back of the 
frame near the top, one on each side, 
and a long wire with a loop on each end 
passed through them. 
tened over a picture hook directly above 
the screw-eye. 


Each loop is fas- 


This method does away 
with the ugly triangular wire, follows 
the lines of the wall and the picture. 
Small pictures can be hung on invisible 
nails made for this purpose and they 
leave scarcely a mark on the wall. 

Balance is as important in the hanging 
of pictures as the placing of furniture. 
A heavy picture should not be hung over 
a small delicate piece of furniture nor 
should all the pictures be crowded to- 
gether on one wall, leaving the others 
bare. 

The Japanese hang one picture at a 
time in a room and change it when 
variety is wanted. 
rather than too many is a wise principle. 


Too few pictures 


A ROOM HUNG WITH PICTURES IS 


4 ROOM HUNG 
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Mosaics or Pictures in Glass 
The First of a Series of “Art Abroad” Chats with Children 


BEULA MARY WADSWORTH 


Assistant Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


OOD morning, boys and girls. I am 
almost late and you can’t guess 
why—because I stopped to look at the 
mosaic floor at your school entrance. 
Of course you have noticed it; however, 
“mosaic”? may be a new word to you. 
It means pictures or designs made by 
fitting together small pieces of marble, 
glass, stone, or wood, or even feathers. 
Yes, your grandmother’s pieced quilts 
and hooked rugs might even be called 
mosaics in cloth. Usually we think of 
mosaics as made for walls, ceilings, or 
pavements. (Strange, I came to visit 
with you this morning about mosaics 
and Ted and Janet. Ted and Janet, who 
are about your age, are going to people 
all of my future “ Art Abroad”’ stories.) 
Ted and Janet were having a wonder- 
ful time with Dad and Mother travelling 
in Europe. They adored Venice, a city 


552 


of islands in Italy with lovely water- 
ways instead of streets, fine old palaces, 
and the graceful gondolas to ride in. 
The red, and yellow-sailed 
fishing boats on the blue sea made 


orange, 


charming pictures for sketching. 

One bright morning Dad took Ted and 
Janet to St. Mark’s Square. After they 
had fed the pigeons which flocked there 
in great numbers, they began to notice 
the beautiful pictures that covered the 
front of St. Mark’s Church. The chil- 
dren were told that they were mosaics 
centuries ago. 

Parts of the 
pictures looked like gold shining in the 


and were made eight 
How lovely they were! 


sun and parts were in rich soft colors. 
They told stories from the Bible. Ted 
noticed the unevenness of the surface 
and asked how the designs were made. 
Dad replied, ‘I'll show you.” 
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MOSAIC PANELS FROM THE ( 


The children always knew that a 
twinkle in Dad’s eye meant a surprise; 
so they followed him to the right down 
past the Doge’s Palace to the gondola 
landing. A minute later, Ted and Janet 
and Dad were gliding down the Grand 
Canal toward the island of Murano. 


Finally the oarsman, or gondolier, 
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‘ATHEDRAL OF RAVELLO, ITALY 


helped them ashore and directed them to 
the mosaic workshops. 

Upon entering a 
room, the visitors saw a number of men 
Dad was 


crowded, dingy 
sitting or standing at tables. 
told that each one was working on a part 
of a big mosaic for a wall. Ted and 
Janet squeezed in behind one pleasant 
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workman who smiled at them and who 
began to tell them in English about his 
work. 

“Mosaics are made of small pieces of 
colored glass fitted together,”’ 
plained, “‘and here you see my box with 
many partitions, and each little section 
contains a different color. The pieces 


he ex- 


are cubes, you will notice, and are only 
about a quarter of an inch across. At 
first the glass was melted, colored, and 
then poured into trays. When hard, the 
glass looked like so many pancakes 
which were then broken up into cubes.”’ 

The youngsters looked at the many 
pretty colored cubes and Janet picked up 
a gold one. “You may have that to 
keep,”’ said the man. ‘The gold cubes 
were made by pouring a thick layer of 
melted glass into a tray, laying on gold 
leaf thin as paper, and then pouring ¢ 
very thin layer of glass over it. The 
three layers were heated so that they 
were melted together. Here you will 
observe the gold is covered with thin 
glass so that the weather of centuries 
will never injure it.”’ 

Andrea, as the man was called, re- 
turned to his work of pasting cube after 
cube wrong side up to the reverse side of 
a crayon design which had been drawn 
on heavy paper. He carefully watched 
a similar pattern, or cartoon, as it is 
called, placed beside him which had been 
painted in colors so as to know which 


. A PICTURE IS A POEM WITHOUT WORDS. 
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He went on to 
describe that when his and his fellow 
workers’ parts of the great mosaic were 
completed all would be taken to a 
church and cemented in their proper 
places. When dry the paper pattern 
would then be cleaned off and the whole 
decoration wouid be finished. 


colors in cubes to use. 


Just then the shop boss, who was lis- 
tening, interrupted. ‘This easy way of 
working,” he said, “‘is not the way the 
old artists worked. In olden days the 
workers spread cement on the wall and 
pricked the design through the paper 
pattern to it, and pressed the cubes into 
the cement one by one. It was hard 
work to stand on a scaffold all day long 
and work on a wall or ceiling. ”’ 

Ted, Janet and Dad returned to St. 
Mark’s Church and went inside to see 
the beautiful mosaics there. ‘ Notice,” 
said Dad, “that the uneven surface and 
the red or white cement showing through 
between the cubes makes for more 
beauty than if the cubes were jammed 
close together and polished down smooth. 
Too many of the modern mosaics look 
like paintings instead of mosaic.”’ 

Ted and Janet enjoyed their lesson in 
glass mosaic making so much that they 
declared they were going to try paper 
mosaic sometime just for fun. There is 
an idea for you. Maybe you will try it, 
too. 

Good-bye, boys and girls. 


——Horace = 
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SILHOUETTE PICTURES WHICH MIGHT BE PRODUCED BY BRUSH AND INK OR BLACK CUT PAPER THESE 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES BY PRIMARY GRADES SUGGEST CORRELATION WITH STORY 
WORK 
The School Arts Magazine, May 1929 
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PAPER MOSAIC 
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Paper Mosaic 


NORMA TOWNSEND ROOT 
W heaton, Illinois 


UT paper work has its by-product. 
For the school that 
many cut paper posters during the year 


does a great 
or the art teacher who has limited sup- 
plies, the torn scrap picture, or paper 
mosaic, is an ideal problem for the time 
of the year when there are odds and 
The 
problem may involve many things, a 
review of figure drawing, composition 
and values. It is a problem most help- 
ful to the art teacher whose pupils find 
difficulty in using too much detail. 

The accompanying illustrations made 
by fifth and sixth grade pupils were de- 
rived from a choice of compositions sug- 


ends and the supply is getting low. 


gested in history, geography, or English 
work. Careful pencil planning was used 
first to block in a composition. The 
pupils’ own choice of paper tested their 


understanding of values. The papers 


were then torn one color at a time into 
bits. Putting in the background first, 
they spread paste over the pencil plan 
in the portion where one color was to be 
handful of 
dropped and pressed in place with a 
cloth. Thus the 
rapidly ; part 
bit. 

The children found it so fascinating 


used. Then a scraps was 


work went on very 


no was pasted bit by 


that pictures done at home began com- 
ing in, and third grade brothers and 
sisters expressed a desire to do some too. 
So the two large posters of ‘‘little folks 
from foreign lands’? show backgrounds 
done in this method by the third grade. 
It was not only the most enjoyable 
problem of the year, but also one that 


held most interest at the exhibit and was 
considered most worth while from the 
standpoint of thrift. 





POSTER CORRELATING 


THE DIRECTION OF NORMA 
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ART WITH GEOGRAPHY, MADE UNDER 
ROOT, 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS 




















ROOT PAPER MOSAIC 
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A FIGURE COMPOSITION WHICH COMBINES AN BFFECTIVE USE OF A NEW MEDIUM, PAPER MOSAIC, 
WITH A CONSERVATION OF SCRAP PAPER MADE UNDER THE DIRECTION OF NORMA TOWNSEND 
ROOT, WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
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AT THE ENO OF A PERFECT CUPCUS 


GED IN THE MIDDLE GRADES. SQUEEKIE’S ADVEN- 


CALIFORNIA 


IMAGINATIVE DRAWING 
TURES ARE HERE ILLUSTRATED WITH STRONG DIRECT CRAYON HANDLING BY SEVENTH GRADES, UNDER 


THE DIRECTION OF NBLLIE L. 
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LENT ILLUSTRATION WORK. 








SIXTH GRADERS THRILL TO STORIES OF MEDIEVAL LIFE 


GRADERS OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. E. M. 


THIS INTEREST SHOULD MOTIVATE EXCEL- 
THE ABOVE DRAWINGS DEMONSTRATE STRONG TECHNIQUE FROM SIXTH 
KERNS, INSTRUCTOR 
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Pillow Tops for Mother 


MARGARET SUTTON 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


HILDREN of the third grade got 

interesting results with pillow tops 
designed on cross section paper and 
carried out with wax crayons on yellow 
domestic. The children were pleased with 
the idea that they were making something 
that mother could use in the home. 

At first the teacher demonstrated on 
the blackboard how animals and flowers 
can be worked up into simple shapes by 
following the lines on cross section paper. 
Animals, flowers, birds, and other ob- 
jects may be drawn on the board in their 
natural form by the teacher for inspira- 


CRAYON 
PUPILS OF 


DESIGNS ON CLOTH 
MARGARET SUTTON, 


PILLOW 
WINSTON-SALEM, 


tion to the children. The children are 
told to draw whatever they want in its 
natural form on the cross section paper, 
being careful to space the design nicely. 
Then after the design had been worked 
up on paper, a dark colored crayon was 
rubbed over the back of the design; this 
served as a carbon for tracing the de- 
sign on the yellow domestic. The 
design was colored on the cloth with 
wax crayons and pressed between news- 
papers with a hot iron to remove the 
This process left the color on the 
cloth in a permanent form. 


wax. 





TOPS MADE BY THIRD GRADE 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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Correlating Music and Picture Study 


JESSIE TODD 
Department of Art Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


E have so much art to teach in 

the elementary school that we 
have to make the most of our opportu- 
nities to teach some appreciation. Sev- 
eral companies have done a fine piece of 
work in putting on the market some 
lovely little color prints cheap enough 
to be bought by each child. 

The children in the fifth grade bought 
these three prints. They were interested 
in the pictures because they studied 
musical instruments in music. More- 
over, the class was studying Holland 
and these paintings by Dutch masters 
offered another correlative opportunity. 


HOME INDUSTRIES IN ART 


The following lists compiled by Beula M. 
Wadsworth refer to small color prints used by 
her in a posteard projecting lantern for lecture 
work with children, and illustrate correlation of 
picture study with other subjects: 


1. TexTiLeE Work 
a. The Sewing School—<Artz (German) 
b. The Knitting Lesson—Millet (French) 
ce. The Spinner—Maes (Dutch) 
d. La Fileuse—Moreau (French sculpture) 
e. The Washerwoman— Daumier (French) 


2. Foop PREPARATION 
a. Young Girl Peeling Apples—Maes (Dutch) 
b. The House Wife—J. Bail (French) 
c. The Cook—Ver Meer (Dutch) 
d. Russian Winter—Grabar (Russian) 
e. The Water Carrier—Goya (Spanish) 


3. FARMYARD ACTIVITIES 
a. Feeding Hens— Millet (French) 
b. Going to Market—Troyon (French) 
ce. The Belated Kid—Hunt (American) 
d. Herd in the Sunlight—Claus (Belgium) 
e. Bringing Home the New Born Calf— 
Millet (French) 
f. Shoeing the Bay Mare 
lish) 
4. Farm Work 


a. Oxen Plowing—Bonheur (French) 
b. The Sower— Millet (French) 


Landseer (Eng- 





THREE MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING WHICH CORRELATE MUSIC AND PICTURE APPRECIATION 
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CORRELATING MUSIC AND PICTURE STUDY 
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c. Song of the Lark—Breton (French) 
d. The Gleaners—Millet (French) 
e. Going to Work—Millet (French) 


f. Der Hackselschnieder—Potter (Dutch) 


PICTURE SUBJECTS WITH REFERENCE 
TO INDUSTRIAL MOTIVES 
The following lists were taken from a course 
of study entitled “Art and Industrial Arts” 
prepared by Leon L. Winslow. The subjects, 
however, are not all available in small size: 


1. Foop 
Girl Eating Porridge—Bouguereau 
Mother Feeding her Children—Millet 
Woman Churning—Millet 
Grace before Meal—Chardin 
Milking Time—Dupre 
Peace and Plenty—lInness 
2. CLOTHING 
Textile Industry—George 
Flax Spinners at Laren—Lieberman 
Gossip—Mar 
Sheep Shearing—Millet 
Sewing School—Kever 
Learning to Knit—Millet 
The Industrious Mother—Chardin 
The Shoemaker—Taylor 
Sheep Shearing—Walker 
. SHELTER 
Cottage in Cornfield—Constable 
Interior of a Cottage—lIsraels 
Maternal Care—deHooch 
The Country House—deHooch 
The Stone Cutter—Chardin 
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RECORDS 

Portrait of an Engraver—Mathey 

The Letter—Chardin 

The Poet—Meissonier 

Evolution of the Book—Series by Alexander 
Girl Reading a Letter—Van Delft 

Death and the Sculptor—French 

The Portrait of an Artist—Chase 

The Portrait of a Sculptor—Cox 

Houdon Making a Bust—Boilly 

Children Drawing—Bourdon 

Portrait of Legros (artist at work)—Besnard 


UTENSILS 
The Tankard—Chase 
The Potter—Forsberg 


The Coppersmith—-E. M. Ward 
Interior of a Kitchen—Drolling 
The Broken Pitcher—Greuze 


». TOOLS AND MACHINES 


Forging the Shaft—Wier 
Justice—Zarabatta 

The Blacksmith—Le Nain 
The Harvest—Lhermitte 
The Hammer Man—Meunier 
Men are Square—Beneker 


Licut, Heat AND POWER 
Vestal—Raoux 

The Mill—Van Ruisdael 
The Vigil—Millet 
Dordrecht—Van Goyen 
Fighting Temeraire—Turner 
The Balloon—Dupre 

Series on Light—Parrish 





A CIRCULAR DECORATION FROM A PAGE 


A CHILD'S PICTURE 


IN 


BOOK FROM CZECHO- 


SLOVAKIA 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIAN DECORATION 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIAN PAGE DECORATION FROM A CHILD'S PICTURE BOOK 
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Water Color for Children 


CLARA P. REYNOLDS 


Director of Art, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, 


HE following course was one of a 

series presented at teachers’ meet- 
ings of the Seattle schools. It repre- 
sents the possibilities of one material 
suited to art experiences in child life. 
In addition to demonstrations of tech- 
nique there were shown at the meeting 
examples of both race experiences and 
child experiences in art; in other words, 
masterpieces and children’s work in the 
material under discussion. 


I. Ars in Water Couor PAINTING 
To have joy in painting in just using color. 
To use paint readily as a means of ex- 
pression. 
To feel the need for better technique as a 
means to better expression. 


Il. THe Taree Staces or DEVELOPMENT 
Manipulative Stage 

Give children paper, paint, and brush 
and they will first experiment just as in 
the case of clay. One will make rather 
neat splotches of each color. Another will 
be more daring and dash the colors on, 
each running into the other. Another will 
cover the paper with crude stripes, but no 
one, perhaps, will produce any known 
form. They are getting acquainted with 
the medium—the manipulative stage. 
Even here, however. some good individual 
and social habits may be started, such as 
the right way to handle and care for the 
brushes and protecting clothes and furni- 
ture. 

Symbolic Stage 

Very soon, however, they will tell you 
that the blue circle is a pond and the red 
spot is a house, and the green streak is the 
grass. These were their crude signs for 
the things they wished to express. Here 
the understanding teacher 
them to express more ideas rather than to 


encourages 


Washi ngton 


make better houses or ponds. If too in- 
sistent on his learning to draw correctly, 
then his expression becomes limited to the 
things he has learned instead of using the 
whole field of his experience. 
Realistic Stage 
Now comes the time when the child 
wants things to look like the real ones 
Mary says her picture is no good because 
the paint ran down. 
her grow in self-expression, the teacher 
must help in “how to do it”’ or technique. 
Technique 


Now in order to have 


Ignore mistakes—help the child to see 
only the largest mistakes such as balance 
and proportion. 

Work for space fitting or composition 
Suggest giving room enough when there is 
a tendency to crowd, or putting in some- 
thing more to keep the balance. Remem- 
ber that learning to paint or draw is learn- 
ing to see—growth will be gradual. After 
a while skylines will have a new meaning. 
Instead of all objects being strung out on 
the horizon line, they will be distributed 
over the foreground from front edge to 
horizon. Children will discover that 
houses and trees seem to reach into the 
sky above the skyline; that objects far 
away are not only smaller, but higher up 
in the picture. They will see more color; 
they will soon recognize likenesses in color, 
and finally will come to the idea of op- 
posites or complements of color and grayed 


colors. 


III. Sussects ror PAINTING 
Nursery rhymes, fairy tales, nature poems, 
and the children’s own experiences in their 
homes, coming to school, and on their holi- 
days will all offer rich material for art 
expression in painting. 
IV. Mastrerpreces ork WHat “OrHEeR Arrt- 
ists’”’ Have Done 
Collect good pictures. 
form. 


Build a library of 
Show some picture like Ruysdael’s 
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“Landscape with Mill.’”’ Why did he paint 
it? He loved Holland and wanted to tell 
people of its beauty. Discuss only such 
technique in the picture as the children have 
previously experienced and talked about. 
Have they seen something they wish to 
paint? Such lessons may stimulate some 
children to greater effort in expressing their 
own experiences. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Fine and Industrial Arts Course of Study— 
Color—p. 348. 

Fine and Industrial Arts Course of Study 
Water Color—p. 316. 

Fine and Industrial Arts Course of Study 
Landscape—p. 153. 

Beginnings of Art in the Public Schools 
Mathias—Paint, Chap. X—Art Apprecia- 
tion, Chap. XII. 

Progressive Education, Vol. III, No. 2. 
“Creative Expression through Art’’—pub- 
lished by the Progressive Education Ass’n, 
Washington, D.C. Reprints of this may be 
obtained. 


VI. Some Picrure Poems PrIvaTE.Ly PAINt- 


ED BY PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE OF NOTE 

These “Picture Poems” are from the old 
poets of Japan. They are taken from a col- 
lection called “Little Pictures of Japan,” 
published by the Book House for Children, 
Chicago. Cricket, butterfly, bee, and frog, 
stars, flowers, moon, and winds—these were 
the things of which they sang. What could 
be more simple or within the understanding 
of the smallest child? 


Tue Duck 
The little duck looks very wise 
When he pops up fresh from the sight 
Of what below the water lies. 


Tue LirrLe Fawn 
The fawn so light and slim 
Finds that the low green creepers make 
A lovely bed for him. 


CATTLE 
How cool the cattle seem! 
They love to swish their tails and stand 
Knee-deep within the stream. 
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THE Moon’s REFLECTION IN THE SEA 
The moon reflected 
In the sea, 
Though washed by waves 
That rise and fall, 
Is still as lovely as can be 


THe Moon SxHIninc THRouGH THE RAIN 


June rains, and through the pines, 
Creeping out as if by stealth, 
Lo, one night the old man shines! 


Tue Brook AND THE WILLOW TREE 
Poor lonely willow tree, 
With nothing but the bubbling brook 
To keep it company! 


THe Moon Suip 
In the ocean of the sky, 
Borne on rising waves of cloud, 
The moon ship 
Goes a-gliding by 
Through a forest of stars. 


TREE SHADOWS 
All hushed the trees are waiting 
On tiptoe for the sight 
Of moonrise shedding splendor 
Across the dusk of night 
Ah, now the moon is risen 
And lo, without a sound 
The trees all write their welcome 
Far along the ground! 


THE MovwunrtTAIN IN THE SKY 
River fog has risen high, 
Hiding the base of the mountain. 
Lo, the autumn mountain looks 
As though it hung in the sky. 


Spripers’ Wess 


The mist is gone 
And on the meadows spiders’ webs 
Are glistening in the dawn. 


WILLOWS IN THE SNOW 
The willows hanging low, 
Shake from their long and trailing skirts 
The freshly fallen snow 
SNOW 


The snow fell in the night, 
And people rouse each other up 
To see the lovely sight. 











APPLE TREE DESIGNS 


TODD 





APPLE TREE 


DESIGNS GRADE IL a 
























FIVE APPLE TREE DESIGNS THAT WERE GROWN BY THE PRIMARY 
PUPILS OF JESSIE TODD, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SHOEMAKER 


PAPER MAY BASKET 
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Cut asfar as dotted 
line-beginning at C” 


‘AMAY BASKET: 








fold other lines 





The finished Basket 
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3 paper 

fasteners 
for handle 
& bottom 


Panel O 








Paste A 
fo over B 


Lay panel O onthe paper six times 
leaving a margin like B Cut the 
patterns from blue construction 
paper.Cut flowers from pink 

and leaves {rom green paper: 
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HERE IS A MAY BASKET TO FILL WITH FLOWERS AND HANG ON SOMEBODY'S 
DOOR, A SUGGESTION FROM FLORA V. SHOEMAKER, SCHELLSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Spirit of Health 


HELEN REDCAY SNOOK 


Newton, New Jersey 


HE Newton Public Schools, New- 

ton, N. J., are making vast strides 
in health work. Every idea that is 
available and possible is used in a drive 
for cleanliness and better health condi- 
tions among the children of the public 
schools. 

“The Spirit of Health’’ is the latest 
problem to be used as an incentive for 
the grades 1A to 3A inclusive. We have 
taken ‘“‘Lindy”’ as our subject. Today 
he is the children’s ideal. All of them 


desire to be “Lindies,”’ but they know 





uF HEALTH 


they can’t be if they don’t observe the 
health rules. They know “Lindy” would 
not be capable of doing what he does if 
he didn’t follow these rules. 

The background of the poster repre- 
sents the Atlantic Ocean with the map of 
New York and Long Island on the left 
and France on the right. Each grade 
has a landing field on Long Island, 1A, 
1A2, 1B, 1C, 2A, 2B, 2C, 3C, 3B, 3A, 
There is only one field in France lo- 
cated near Paris. That grade which 
has the highest percentage each day 
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A HEALTH POSTER CALLED “THE SPIRIT OF HEALTH”’ WITH “LINDY”’ AS ITS SUBJECT WAS 
DEVELOPED BY PRIMARY PUPILS OF HELEN REDCAY SNOOK, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
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DAVIDSON-REY NOLDS PICTORIAL MAPS 


























Flows 


FRILLS 


ROAD MAP 














THE UPPER MAP IS A GREETING CARD DESIGNED BY MRS. MARGARET SPENCER DAVIDSON, MT. DORA, 
FLORIDA. THE LOWER MAPS OF EARLY SEATTLE AND SEATTLE TODAY WERE DESIGNED UNDER 
THE ART SUPERVISION OF CLARA P. REYNOLDS, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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THE SPIRIT OF HEALTH 


SNOOK 





in health inspection lands in the Paris 
field. 

The slogan is “Land with Lindy.”’ 
Above this slogan is a magazine picture 
of “Lindy” in his aviation clothes. That 
the little children are anxious to model 
themselves after “Lindy” is shown by 
the enthusiasm they display to see 





SOME 
‘“ PERSPECTIVE, COLOR, AND FUN”’ 


FAST TRAVELING BOATS BY GRADES TWO AND THREE 


which grade lands in Paris each day. 

The poster is painted on beaverboard, 
size 4 feet by 6 feet, and mounted on a 
frame. Enamelacs were used in painting 
the map and water background. The 
work was done by an eighth grade boy 
under the supervision of the art instruc- 
tor, Helen Redcay Snook. 


ILLUSTRATING 
BY JESSIE TODD, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Perspective, Color, and Fun 


JESSIE TODD 
Department of Art Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


VEN the children in grades two and 

three like to know a little about 
perspective especially in the drawing of 
boats. We know how dawn, evening 
and night scenes are simplified. The 
details are obscured and we have only 
the big masses left. The children love to 
take green, blue, violet and orange paper 
and suggest morning, evening, night and 
sunset scenes of boats in the harbor with 
the lighted buildings behind them, or 
boats passing a lighthouse, with the 
search lights of a city hovering over 
them and an airplane overhead. The 
teacher showed them how to draw a 
simple boat in perspective. Then she 
took chalk and crayons and drew scenes 
while the children watched. Then the 


children did their part. The results 
were delightful and dramatic. 

“T’ll make the fourth of July. The 
skyrockets will come up from the shore,”’ 
says John. 

Joe exclaims, ‘‘ The red gets dull when 
you put it on the green.”’ 

“Yes,” the teacher answers, “we 
learned that red and green are com- 
plementary colors. One complementary 
color dulls the other. When you put 
yellow on the purple, you'll notice it gets 
dull, too. The orange gets dull when you 
put it on the blue.”’ 

“T’ll make a poem about it,’’ says one. 

My boat is sailing on the lake, 

And all night it stays awake. 

It is midnight right now, 

Across the lake with stern and bow. 


Picture Study 


KATHERINE G. SANDERS 


Supervisor of Art, Auburn, New York 


ICTURE study throughout the gram- 

mar school grades is an important 
feature of our course of study. Small 
books of notes correlating picture study 
with English or history are kept by the 
children, and prints of famous paintings 
studied in class, and illuminated initials 
on each page make the book valuable 
for future reference. There is rivalry 
among the children to see who can make 
up the most attractive book, and we 
work for good margins and effective page 


arrangement. Our picture study is a 
joyful part of the day. 

Our present scheme of picture study 
is a classified list, borrowed from one of 
the New England schools and suited to 
our needs. We tried a rambling list two 
or three years, but nearly as one the 
teachers and children plead for our old 
way as they said, “We learned to 
recognize a few pictures from the artists’ 
style of work the old way, and were so 
confused by the variety of the new sys- 
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A SCHOOL EXHIBIT WHICH COMBINED WITH IT LIVING PICTURES OF MASTERPIECES 
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PICTURE STUDY 





tem that we could not remember any.”’ 

In the first year, when the children are 
very close to the mother, we chose the 
painter of the great mother—Raphael 
Sanzio. The second year adds pets to 
the absorbing interest and we chose Sir 
Edwin Landseer. In the third year we 
preferred the pets and children of the 
great Sir Joshua Reynolds. The fourth 
year especially delights in the “Dice 
Players,” ‘“‘ Melon Eaters,” and “‘Beggar 
Boys”? whom Murillo adores and makes 
use of as models for his religious pic- 
tures. The children love to find the 
same type in the great “Immaculate 
Conception.’’ They also adore his long 
name, Bartolomé Esteban Murillo. No 
one appreciates the great workers, the 
strong lines and repeated curves of Jean 
Francois Millet’s work, more than do the 
children in the fifth grade as they are be- 
ginning to mature. The question, ““Do 
you like your artist, Millet?’ always 
meets with an affirmative response. The 
sixth graders always want something 
quite unlike the youngsters and enjoy 
Rembrandt Van Ryn. The seventh 
grade also promptly responds to a differ- 
ent problem and likes Michelangelo. 
The eighth grade pupils take great 
delight in delving into Greek art, 
architecture being an added joy. 

Our entire problem is correlation. A 
few days ago I found the eighth grade 
teacher with added related work. She 
gave the lesson; I listened and observed 
books being compiled. In one class, to 
the Greek and Latin names she had 
given the children of the gods and god- 
desses, she had added the games in the 
Athens stadium and was telling them 
some very interesting astronomical 
facts—one of which was Venus as the 
evening star. The study had _ been 
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Venus de Melos and they were interested 
in the connection. The next class grew 
excited over the various myths. “Tan- 
glewood Tales” were brought out in 
connection with the study of statuary. 
Four additional related pages of notes 
were added to their general intelligence 
in Greek art. 

Annually we have a test of how many 
of these old friends of ours we recall, and 
at least twice a year while looking over 
books I am greatly entertained by the 
reading of the original ways of inter- 
preting the pictures and putting them 
into the child’s own story. 

At the first period of this present 
semester we reached the joyful stage of 
picture study. Through the first seven 
grades we dramatized some chosen pic- 
tures. From the 1B classes we chose 
Raphael’s “ Ecstasy of St. Cecilia’’ for a 
living picture, using the teacher’s desk 
pushed back against the wall for clouds. 
As one of our little Italians said, ‘The 
angels were having a party looking over 
picture books together,”’ with St. Ce- 
cilia and her group in the foreground. 
Accurate arrangements and_ correct 
grouping or spaces, as we called it, were 
made by little sturdy critics sitting at 
desks and managing the angles of each 
leg and arm of the actors, who were 
willing to repeat the pose all alone for 
the principal coming in too late for the 
show. The fifth year boys chose to be 
sheep with the shepherdess knitting and 
they played their parts as gravely as 
judges for fear of being dismissed from 
the fun by the supervisor who insisted on 
fair play; even Rembrandt’s unemotion- 
al Burgomasters became thrilling as the 
correct holding of the glove proved a 
source of vital interest. At last we 
feared Michelangelo would fail us, for 
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nothing possible to interpret in this way 
came in our budget, except the “Delphic 
Sibyl,” which we finally decided to por- 
tray. A rose-colored crepe de chine scarf 
draped the carefully chosen “Sibyl” 
and a similar toned sweater gave flesh 
tone to the oracle, plotting with another 
at her back. The teacher’s desk be- 
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came our model stand—the class the 
famous Michelangelo posing his models, 
and space relations and arrangement 
were never so well studied or understood 
before. Never before have principals so 
universally decided that this is getting 
at the definite, never-to-be-forgotten 
study of great artists and their works. 
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‘ART EDUCATION’’—STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
DESIGNED BY KATHERINE 8. LAMB FOR NEWARK 
MUSEUM 
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4 SUGGESTION FOR DECORATING 


ENVELOPES FOR HOLDING LOOSE PI 
ONE, TWO AND THREE. 


FOR CONSTRUCTION SEE THE SCHOOL 
PAGE 364 THESE ARE CONTRIBUTED BY A. 


TURES ADAPTED TO GRADES 
ARTS MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY 


1929, 
HELEN VAIL, ART TEACHER, MIAMI, 


FLORIDA 
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In the Art Gallery 


An Auditorium Program 


ORA E. NEWSOME 
Kansas City, Missouri 


HE auditorium as a center of school activi- 

ties is becoming recognized as an import- 
ant element in school organization. It affords 
facilities for developing the community idea 
of working together, for stimulating self-ex- 
pression, and for increasing general knowledge 
and interest through classes seeing one an- 
other’s projects presented. The art depart- 
ment has therefore an opportunity to extend 
its educational influence by giving programs 
which demonstrate art instruction going on 
day by day in the classroom. This depart- 
ment of THe Scuoot Arts MaGazine will be 
glad to become a forum for good ideas on audi- 
torium programs as well as for various other 
practices in art education. The following is an 
example of a program which illustrated graph- 
ically picture study in a fourth grade class 
Tue Eprrors. 


Stage arranged to suit this purpose. 
Many pictures, other than those talked 
about in program on stage, some on 
sasels, others hanging. Place pictures 
to be discussed on easels. Drape lower 
part with some material to conceal child 
behind. The object in the picture ap- 
pears to be talking telling all about the 
picture, that is, knowledge suitable and 


within pupils’ experience. Child be- 
hind the easel does the talking. Pic- 
tures used : 

1. Blue Boy— Gainsborough 

2. Feeding her Birds—Millet 

3. Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

4. The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 

5. Miss Bowles—Reynolds 

6. Sir Galahad—Watts 

7. Pilgrims in Exile—Broughton 

8. Madonna of the Chair— Raphael 


These pictures are in our building. 
Many others are listed for fourth grade. 
Mary, James, 
stage when curtain 
Marie, Daisy enter and pass in front of 
stage. 


Characters: John, 


Lucy, on rises. 


PLAYETTE, “In the Art Gallery”’ 


(Marie and Daisy pass across stage in 


front of curtain.) 


Marie: Mother is in the library 
looking for some books. 
write a paper for her club. 
may amuse myself as I choose. 

Daisy: How would you like to go look 
pictures? You 


She has to 
She said I 


at some know our 
teacher has told us many things about 
beautiful pictures. 

Marie: That sounds good to me. 
I’mready. Come on! 

Datsy: I wonder if we can find any of 
Sir Joshua Reynold’s pictures? (Pass off 
stage.) 

(Curtain rises. On stage are displayed 
many pictures, among them certain ones of 
Landseer, Bonheur, Millet, etc. Other 
children are wandering about looking at 
them.) 

Marie: Oh, how beautiful! See! 
There is Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “Age of 
Innocence.’’ I simply adore it. 

Daisy: I like it too, because when I 
look at it, I always want to be sweet, 
pure, and honest. 

Marie: Hello, John, I didn’t see you 
at first. What do you see that interests 
you here? 
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IN THE ART GALLERY 





JoHN: I was looking at one of Rey- 
nolds’ pictures. You know he is one of 
the great English artists. James, tell us 
something about Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

JaMEs: He was an English artist— 
lived long, long ago. He delighted in 
painting children. He used a great deal 
of yellow in his pictures. Now see how 
many of his pictures you can find. 
(Children find several and name them— 





going close to them.) 

Marie: “The Strawberry Girl.”’ 
She looks as if she could speak. I won- 
der if she can. Speak to me, little girl, 
can you? 

Picture: Yes,I can. Would you like 
to hear my story? 

CHILDREN: Yes, yes! Tell us, tell us! 
(Child behind picture tells story suitable 
for grade work.) 

Daisy: Lovely! Maybe some of the 
others will talk to us also. 

James: Here is the “Blue Boy.” 
Tell us your story, won’t you? Please 
do. (Blue Boy tells story.) 

JoHN: Lovely! Suppose we look for 
other pictures painted by Gainsborough. 

Mary: Here is “Madame Mears,” 
and “‘Gainsborough’s Daughters,” and 
“The Duchess of Devonshire.”’ (Chil- 
dren move from picture to picture.) 

Daisy: “Sir Galahad,” another pic- 
ture we have studied. It was painted 
by Frederick Watts. Galahad was the 
great knight who went in search of the 








Holy Grail. Tell us your story, please, 
wonderful knight. (Sir Galahad speaks.) 

JoHn: Look! Some lovely animal 
pictures. Who painted them? (Looks 
carefully.) Sir Edwin Henry Landseer. 
Who is he? 

JaMES: Don’t you know? Our 
teacher has told us about him. He is the 
greatest of all animal painters. No 
artist could paint the fur and hair so 
natural as he. He was an English 
artist. He came from a family of 
artists and was the first artist to intro- 
duce the deer into art. He loved ani- 
mals and in his pictures he made them 
appear almost human. Read the titles 
of some of his pictures, Marie. (Marie 
reads but no discussion follows them.) 

Lucy: Another picture with animals 
init. ‘“‘Ploughing.”’ This was painted 
by Rosa Bonheur, another noted animal 
painter. I’m glad all great artists are 
not men. 

Daisy: (Goes from one picture to 
another reading names of them. Other 
children follow and admire them, but no 
discussion follows.) 

Marie: I must be going. I did pot 
know it was so late. Mother will be 
looking forme. Suppose we come again 
and look at other pictures. This has 
been great. 


Ati: Yes, indeed, we will come again 
sometime soon. 
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BOOKS TO HOLD THEIR VERY OWN POEMS AND PICTURES CAN EASILY BE 
MADE BY GRADES TWO AND THREE. JESSIE TODD, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Making Poem and Picture Books 


JESSIE TODD 
Department of Art Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


RADES two and three had great fun 
expressing their poetic and artistic 
ideas, as shown in the preceding page. 
How should they keep their verses and 
illustrations together? Of course, a 
book was the natural need to follow. 


Book covers consisted of a dark green 
piece of 12 x 18 inch paper folded in the 
middle with the word “poems” cut out 
of light gray bogus paper and pasted on 
the cover about two inches from the top, 
and a small design unit of light gray 
bogus paper (A). This little design unit 
furnished the opportunity for each child 
to work out his own idea. Some chil- 
dren cut out a little bird; some cut trees; 
some cut flowers. The dark green 
book cover was lined with light green 
paper. This was not pasted to the dark 
green part but just clipped together with 
the paper fasteners. 


The lining was cut a little smaller than 
the cover but a little larger than the 
pages. The teacher called attention to 
the fact that the color scheme was one 
commonly used in book covers and 
costumes, two values of one color. The 
children understood this. They could 
easily discriminate between the light and 
dark green paper. 

In making the letters, each child was 
given a strip of light gray bogus paper 
(B). The teacher explained that this 
cutting of a strip was a sure way to suc- 
ceed in making the letters the same 
height. She cut the letters P-O-E-M-S 
while the children watched her. Then 


she drew them on the board as shown in 
the working drawings (C). The lines 
are numbered in the order that they were 
drawn. The letter was not cut out until 
all the lines had been drawn in pencil. 
The letters were not pasted on the book 
cover until they had been arranged on a 
light pencil line drawn on the book to 
keep them straight and until the ar- 
rangement had the teacher’s o. k. The 
most common mistake the children made 
was to paste the letters as illustrated 
(D), i.e. margin to margin, although the 
teacher had showed them book covers 
with words printed on them. The 
teacher asked the children who made 
this mistake to go over near the desk of 
a child who arranged his letters with a 
space before the word and after the word. 
She tried to show them that the word 
‘“‘poems’’ was more easily read when it 
had some space around it. They said 
they, too, liked it better that way. 

Before pasting the design unit on their 
books, the children were asked to show 
the teacher how they intended to paste 
it. The most common mistakes were 
those shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations (E and F). 

The teacher showed them more book 
covers. She moved the little unit until 
it was equidistant from the left and 
right edges of the paper and a little 
farther from the bottom of the book 
than the word ‘‘poems”’ was from the 
top of the book. She asked them if 
they could learn to like that arrange- 
ment just as well. 
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The following is one of many verses written and illustrated by second and 
third grade children for their books: 


THE BALLOON MAN 


As you were out a-riding 

Did you see the balloon man hiding? 
He’s hiding to catch the one 

Who stole his balloons for fun. 


The balloon man doesn’t know it, 
But the wind took them away 
And as I have told you before, 
It was only in play. 

Morton 





4 LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINT, “ILLUSTRATORS, ’’ FROM THE SCHOOL ANNUAL, “ VIGILANTE, ” 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MARY C. WHEELER, SUPERVISOR OF ART, HELENA, MONTANA 
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The Attractive Schoolroom 


PHILOMENE CROOKS 
Duluth, Minnesota 


‘ 
< 


NYONE entering a_ schoolroom 

which contains not only the neces- 
sary tools for teaching, but those touches 
which give light and beauty, knows that 
the teacher there is interested in her 
work and pupils. Not all of us can have 
rooms on the sunny side of newly con- 
structed buildings, but any surroundings 
can be made pleasant with a very small 
expenditure of time and money. It is 
an accepted fact that pupils work best 
and with the least strain in rooms that 
are clean, light and cheerful. 

One of the pleasantest rooms I ever 
was in had crepe paper curtains decor- 
ated appropriately to the season. As it 
was in October, at the time of my visit, 
there were curtains of deep orange with 
black witches pasted on them. The 
teacher told me that the decorations for 
the curtains were cut free-hand by the 
children who greatly enjoyed this and 
took great pride in the results. She also 
told me that the November curtains 
would be of golden brown crepe paper, 
decorated with free-hand cuttings of 
turkeys, vegetables and fruit. 

There is nothing more enjoyed by 
pupils than bright colored pictures, 
especially those depicting some child- 
hood activity. the 
forenamed subject, pictures of famous 
artists, birds, animals, travel scenes, and 
industry are interesting to children. 

No room is complete without a bulle- 
tin board. It may be the upright mov- 
able kind or just a piece of burlap 
stretched across an unused part of the 


Besides those on 


‘ 
«< 
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blackboard. 


terial on this forms a fine problem in 


The arrangement of ma- 


design. 

All exhibited material should be well 
mounted and attractively displayed. 
In every room should be exhibited ex- 
amples of the pupils’ work. 
interesting to the parents and furnish to 


the child an incentive for better work. 


These are 


No schoolroom should be without plants 
or flowers, any more than it is without 
desks and books. Children will gladly 
bring the plants from home and take 
care of them while in school. Therefore 
the only thing the teacher has to do is to 
see that the pots are enameled in some 
dark color or covered with crepe paper. 
Olive and pickle jars when enameled 
form attractive receptacles for flowers. 
An art period can well be devoted to the 
teaching of the arrangement of flowers. 
This is a lesson that carries an immediate 
practical value to the home. For two 
or three days preceding the one on which 
I have planned to teach this lesson, | 
instruct the pupils to observe how the 
flowers grow. During the lesson we dis- 
cuss ways of arrangement according to 
color and balance. I show the children 
pictures on this subject, which appear in 
many magazines during the summer 
months. Each child is then appointed 
monitor for a certain day on which he is 
responsible for the arrangement of the 
flowers. 

Hanging baskets are inexpensive and 
when filled with a vine plant add a 


cheerful note to the classroom. Bird 
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seed, if sprinkled into a wet sponge, will 
sprout. This placed in a jar makes an 
attractive center piece for the reading 
table. 

One teacher grew the loveliest plant 
from a sweet potato, which had been 
allowed to sprout in a jar of water. As 
it grew in the form of a vine, strings were 
tied to give it a place to climb. The 
children made colored crepe paper 
flowers and fastened them among the 
leaves. Paper butterflies and grass- 
hoppers were also added. 

Patten Beard describes attractive pan 
gardens in an article, ‘‘ Wee Gardens for 
Children to Make and Give,” published 
in a recent number of a current maga- 
zine. Quoting from the above-men- 
tioned will tell about one lovely garden: 
“An iridescent green pottery dish, ten 
inches makes the frame for the Coral 
Strand. In this scene, builder’s cement 
was used to fasten stones and pebbles 
together, though the pebbles may be 
loose, if one prefers. Moss, bird gravel, 
a small sized water pan and real water 
furnish the remainder of the background 
with two porcelain mermaids four inches 
long, a crab and scarlet fish as living 
creatures.’’ Children enjoy working out 
original pan gardens, and can bring most 
of the materials from home. 

The idea of order and cleanliness 
should be constantly stressed. Even the 
most untidy pupil will recognize that 
cleanliness is part of art, and respond by 
a clean face and well-kept desk. The 


teacher, herself must set the example on 
this point. Material should be care- 
fully stored in a neat and easily procured 
manner. Blackboard erasers when placed 
on end at regular intervals along 
the chalk tray give an orderly appear- 
ance to the room. A device which | 
have found successful for keeping the 
floor clean, is to give the different rows of 
seats names of streets, as “ First Street,” 
etc. The desks are the houses. When I 
see paper under a desk, all that is neces- 
sary to say is “Oh! I don’t believe I 
would care to live on Third Street, 
today. It looks untidy.”” Third Street 
immediately gets busy and cleans up. 

A friend of mine has a most attractive 
reading table and bookcases. The latter 
were made from an orange box, sawed in 
half. The boys of her class sandpapered 
the wood of these until it was smooth, 
fitted them with shelves for books, and 
lastly painted them. 

Children appreciate and enjoy beauti- 
ful objects. I frequently bring to school 
a dish of bright colored china, a brass 
teapot or piece of lovely colored tapestry. 
I also allow them to bring to school 
things which they consider beautiful 
and that we would enjoy. By this, 
they are taught care of property, and 
that desirable habit of searching for 
beauty in the environment in which they 
live. They thereby realize that art is 
but the expression of the beautiful in 
life—a part of each of us and not an 
isolated emotion. 
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PATTON BORDERS AND SURFACE PATTERNS 


THE ANIMAL AND BIRD MOTIFS USED IN INTERESTING BORDERS, AND A SURFACE 
PATTERN, BY THE PUPILS OF C. E. PATTON, PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
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‘‘WHO SAID I SEEN”’ IS A CLEVER FOURTH GRADE POSTER FROM A GROUP MADE TO PROMOTE “ BETTER 
SPEECH WEEK UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MRS. VANETTA BEVANS BISSELL, ART INSTRUCTOR, PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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It seems appropriate that in Saratoga Springs, 
New York, a resort so long famous for its race tracks 
and fine horses, there should be found a barn which 
through various stages of evolution has become the 
studio for the Department of Fine and Applied Art 
of Skidmore College. About two years ago this barn, 
which was already passing through the garage stage, 
was altered so as to provide an exhibition room for 
the college. The second story of the barn was made 
into studios for classes in painting, modelling and 
sculpture. However, because of the department’s 
increased enrollment and varied activities, it seemed 
advisable this year to abandon the studios in 
Skidmore Hall which had been used for several years 
and to move the entire department to one building. 
Thus what was originally a substantial brick barn 
has been doubled in size and studios built which are 
adequate for all of the various arts carried on by 
the department. 


\? 
re? 


A New Meruop of painting has been developed 
by Charles Chapman, N. A. Its foundation consists 
of oil colors floated in a tank of water, and after two 
years of experimentation the artist is showing some 
of his ‘“‘water-oils” at the Grand Central Galleries. 


The technique has been used to a certain extent 
in the making of marbleized papers, but has never 
before been carried out to the degree of creating real 
pictures. Mr. Chapman has discovered a way of 
ruling the design and also of keeping the colors sepa- 
rate. The result is accomplished partly through man- 
made guidance and partly through natural laws. 
The pictures themselves are declared to be unusually 
beautiful and to have, besides exquisite coloring, an 
element highly imaginative, as if they were products 
of a dream. 

That the new technique genuinely appeals to 
artists is indicated by the fact that out of eleven 
“water-oils’”’ sold the first three days of the exhi- 
bition all but one were purchased by painters. Those 
who acquired specimens included Harry W. Watrous, 
Hobart Nichols and Harriet W. Frishmuth. 

—The Art Digest 





HANDBOOK OF PROJECTS AND INSTRUCTION 
In Leather Craftwork—also Bead, Porcupine Quill, Feather, 
Horsehair, Stone, Indian (Navajo) Silver and Turquoise. 
Try our Material Supply Service for Individual, Class 
and Club Handicrafts. 

Send 50c for Revised and Enlarged 1928 Edition of 
Handbook. Includes price list and color samples. 
LESTER GRISWOLD 
623 Park Terrace Colorado Springs, Colorado 


BASKETRY MATERIALS 


Reeds, Raffia, Wooden Bases, Chair Cane, Indian Ash 

Splints, Cane ‘Webbing, Wooden Beads, Rush, Hong Kong 

Grass, Willow, Pine Needles, Books, Tools, Dyes, Etc 
Send 15¢ for 65-Page Catalogue and directions 
containing sllustrations of over 500 articles 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, INC. 
36 Everett Street, Allston Station, BOSTON 34, Mass. 

















Materials 


Mac Warer Colours 
““Ceroline’’ Poster Colours 
Show Card Colours 
Winsor White 

Aerograph Colours 

Oils & Varnishes 





Canvas & Brushes 

Easels & Sketch Boxes 

Smocks 

Drawing Paper & Board 

Sketching Boards & Blocks 

Cut Scencils 

Ecching Matrerials & Tools 

Pen Painting Outfits 

Handbooks on Arts & 
Crafts 











Ask Your Dealer or 
Send 10 cents for Catal 


WINSOR-NEWTON 
INCORPORATED 
Lverything far the Artist 


31 East 17“StT. NEw YoRK 

















Basketry, Manual Arts 


and Weaving Materials 


Free Basketry Catalog. Free Art Catalog 
Free Weaving Catalog 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


Department D. Cambridge 39 “ 
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HOW TO CONTRIB 


——-=—— ~ 
oY . ti 
: } ( 


uTE TO The SCHOUL-ART!? MAGAZINE 


Original Art Ideas and 
Old Art Ideas Done in 
Better Ways are Especi- 
ally Invited. 











Who: Anyone may contribute. 

What: Practical ideas pertaining to school art procedure from kindergarten to 
college. Emphasis should be especially on the how. Articles may range from 
500 to 1500 words, and should be illustrated. Illustrations with only brief 
legends also are acceptable. See topics for guide to subject matter on this and 
the following page. 

When: Follow the ““Do It Now” plan, inasmuch as issues are edited far in ad- 
vance of publication. 

Where: Mail to The School Arts Magazine, Stanford University, California. 

How: Manuscripts should be legible, long-hand or typed. Photographs should be 
clear cut and include not more than six pieces of work. Manuscripts, original 
art work or photographs and letter should be sent together in one package, 
which must be well wrapped. (See drawing above.) Each photograph and 
piece of work should be labelled with name and address of sender and the 
grade, class or individual to which the work refers. Postage should be enclosed 
if return of work is desired. 

Payment: Material accepted is paid for at regular rates during month of its 
publication. 











Subjects of Monthly Issues for 1929-30 
















(Nott The editors propose double subjects the coming year; first, a series of countries from which 
the editors have gathered a wealth of art material to aid schools to “‘utilize architecture, sculpture, 
painting and handicrafts of al] the world to open the eyes of children to their great inheritance of the 
and also through a study of these foreign arts to promote international friendship; secondly, 


ages 5 


a series of school art subjects which represent approved objectives in modern curriculum building 


SEPTEMBER: OCTOBER: 


Spain—The home of some of the most pictur- Stalw—The art center of Europe where the clory 

esque sketch material in Europe, and where the , = : ' 
q : “—e : 2 : of Renaissance painting, sculpture and handicrafts 

best of the beautiful Moorish art is found. : 

; ; Pe are found. 

Art and Nature Number—The development in 

children of a real love of the beauties of nature that Art and Life Number—Art in everyday sur- 

will pave the way to worthy use of leisure time. This -;oyndings may be encouraged through children’s 


ee, ght involve excursions, stories, poems, calendar 


; : collections for booklets, portfolios, treasure corners, 
scords or graphic representation of nature moods, : ; 
; . library tables, and bulletin boards, and excursions 
‘dow gardening, planting trees, arrangement of ’ 
. spe lar -acnrTre 1] finite , , 
wwers, or dried bouquets, enjoyment of beauti- to see local art treasures as well as a definite study 


& rets, birds, animals, etc of the various arts in the schoolroom 








hich 
ture, 
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rafts 


sur- 
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ners, 
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NOVEMBER: 


Switzerland—Nature’s wonderland of natural 
beauty where winter snows have stimulated the 
peasant arts of needlework and wood carving. 


Art and Play Number—The increase in leisure 
for the American people presents a problem for 
education of the young to higher ideals which can 
partly be met by the art department. Art finds ap- 
plication in dramatization, pageantry, marionettes, 
moving pictures, programs, clubs, bazaars, exhibi- 
tions, museum trips, nature excursions, handicrafts 


and holiday parties and festivals. 


DECEMBER: 


Germany—A country which rivals France in 
possessing some of the finest of the art of the Gothic 
period, while its art of today challenges the interest 


of the modernist. 


Creative Art Number—The creative mind is a 
most precious quality which art education can cul- 
tivate. Dictated work can encourage this, but the 
project which is self-initiated, self-planned, self- 
executed, and self-judged by the pupil under wise 
teacher-guidance that will stimulate invention. 
Under this may be classified imaginative drawing, 
sandtable work, play store, drama, handicraft, etc. 


Any art work may become creative. 


JANUARY: 
Czechoslovakia—A new republic which is at- 
tracting much attention by its beautiful peasant 
arts of needlework, toy making, etc. 
Freehand Drawing Number 


can correlate with other subjects and may become a 


A subject which 


fascinating form of expression through various media 


with proper methods. 


FEBRUARY: 


Holland—whose picturesque by-ways offer most 
interesting material in costumes, pottery, needle- 


aay 
work, etc., and particularly subjects for sketching 


Art Teaching Number—February is the time 
when schools must usually list supplies and equip- 


What shall they 


be’? Information is wanted for this magazine on art 


ment desired for the coming vear. 


supplies (for instance, economics in handicraft ma- 
terials, kinds of drawing materials, non-equipment 
art crafts for rural schools, sound estimates of sup- 
plies for a year for given grades, schools, and sub- 
jects, etc.) and suggestions on equipment which has 
proven invaluable, home-made devices which make 


teaching easier, etc 


Xl 


MARCH: 


France—a country representative of Gothic and 
Renaissance art and of interesting peasant arts of 
Brittany and Normandy. 


Home and Garden Number—a no more im- 
portant subject than this enters the curriculum. 
Doll houses, interior decoration, furnishings, domes- 
tic architecture, home landscaping, taught with 
methods that make the learning actually carry over 


into the homes are encouraged 


APRIL: 


Greece—Greek studies in history and literature 
invite correlation. Here the arts of sculpture, archi- 


tecture, and ceramics reached perfection 


City and Town Art Number—a subject of in- 
creasing interest and importance which may begin 
in the kindergarten with the care of bulbs and mak- 
ing trellises for school-ground vines, with school 
gardens, garden books, charts, miniature plans and 
improving school grounds for the middle grades and 
real community projects for the upper grades in re 
lation to parks, billboards, architecture for business 
shops, public buildings, bridges, filling stations, way 


side booths, street signs and lighting fixtures, et 


MAY: 


England—a country of distinctive picturesque- 
ness and possessing examples of the best of the arts 
of the ages in its museums. 


Poster and Printing Number —There is 


greater demand from the outside than the demand 


for better taste and ability in lettering, knowledge 


of the great art of printing signs, labels, posters, 


cover designs, window decorating and commercial 
illustration 
JUNE: 

United States—a intry which rid t ye 


entering an art renaissance 


Dress and Costume Number— | 

cosmetics, posture, et all involving art principle 
are becoming increasingly important in the Cia 
and business world. | e cl ren ca ’ : 
their own dress through making dolls and the 
wardrobes, while in the higher grades, matter f 
clothes materials, individual color and style re 
quirements, suitable acc: ries made or selected, 
care of and cost of clothing hould interest bot! 


boys and girls. 

















A VACATION SCHOOL oF 
STRUCTURAL ART EXPRESSION 


Directed by Minna McLeod Beck, M. A. 
July 15 — August 17 
In the mountains of Northern Alabama--elevation 
over 2000 ft. Credit from Alabama College. 
Address Miss Beck at Montevallo, Ala. 





ENJOY ART YOURSELF 


Vision-Training enables anyone to know art or depict 
Nature without copies better than by personal instruction. 


700 artists, teachers and students now gaining 
at home power not given by old methods. 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL {2's 


A. K. CROSS, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 








WOODSTOCK SCHOOL of DESIGN 


Summer Classes, June to September 
Practical instruction in Design for Textiles, 
Poster and Commercial Art. 

Folder on request 


WILLIAM H. ARLT, Director 
320 Broadway, New York City, or Woodstock, N.Y. 








Che NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 MADISON AVE:NEW YORK 


SHERRILL Warton, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Summer term starts July 8th 
Send for catalog 15 R 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog 15 Y 




















SAKONNET STUDIOS 


Summer School of Arts and Crafts 
PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 
Conducted by BESSIE T. CRAM, Graduate of 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and Master 
Craftsman of Boston Society of Arts and Crafts. 


June 24 to September 14, 1929 


Instruction in 
DRAWING - PAINTING - OUTDOOR 
SKETCHING - TOOLED LEATHER 
JEWELRY - DYEING 
Course of Study Six to Nine Weeks 
Intensive Course of One or Two Weeks 
For Tuition, Room, Board and other 
information, apply to 
BESSIE T. CRAM 
175 Prospect Street CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


School in the Country—Open All Year 
CHESTER SPRINGS, CHESTER CO., PA. 
(35 Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 


Course in Normal Art, July 5 to Aug. 16, 1929 
Instructor: THEODORE M. DILLAWAY 
The course will include subject matter and methods 
of teaching art in the Elementary, Junior High, and 
Senior High Schools. Credits will be allowed to those 
successfully completing the course. 
rt Teachers and Supervisors who are enrolled in 
the Normal Art Course will also have the advantage of 
criticisms in Painting, Illustration and Sculpture from 
the regular art instructors of the Academy. 
Instructors: Daniel Garber Joseph T. Pearson, Jr. 
George Harding Albert Laessle Mildred B. Miller 
nd for new circular to 


Se 
MR. D. ROY MILLER, Resident Manager 
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The Cleveland School of Art | 


Dr. Henry Turner Bartey, Director 








SUMMER SESSION 
6 Weeks, June 24 - August 2 
Rendering, Nature Drawing, Action Sketch, | 
Composition, Commercial Art, Surface | 
Design and Color, Metalry, for elementary | 
and advanced students College credits. | 





47th REGULAR SESSION 
Opens September 1929 
Courses 
Portraiture, Sculpture, Landscape, Com- 
mercial Art, Illustrating, The Crafts, and 
Teacher Training. 





Teacher Training course leads to degree of 
Bachelor of Education in Art 


For circulars, address The Registrar 


11441 Juniper Road, Cleveland, Ohio 






































THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 


LANDSCAPE, PORTRAIT AND MARINE 

PAINTING, ETCHING, DESIGN, BLOCK 

PRINTING, NORMAL, INDUSTRIAL AND 

COMMERCIAL ART, POTTERY, JEWELRY, 
CRAFTS 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS, JULY 8 TO AUGUST 16 


FOR FULL INFORMATION RE 
FACULTY, COURSES, CREDITS 
ADDRESS 


FRANK ALLEN 


220 A WILLOUGHBY AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE FIGURE IN DECORATIVE ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES IS AN INTERESTING STUDY THI 
GROUP ABOVE ILLUSTRATES THE DECORATIVE FIGURE AS DESIGNED BY BYZANTINE, JAPANESI 
AND PERUVIAN ARTISTS 


The School Arts Magazine, June 1929 





